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ABSTRACT 


In total opposition with the image of a linear and progressive evolution of European music, 
which has long acquired referential status in the context of (primary, secondary and higher) 
musical education, the central idea of our study reveals at least two of its beginnings — the 
classical Greek antiquity and the early Middle Ages (barbarian and Christian). The first 
argument in favour of the latter is the process of dialectical interaction of the signs of the 
two cultures, as well as their mutual strengthening — (a) the numerical-cosmical, mystical 
“genome” of Pythagoras and (b) the discursive-conceptual, rational-philosophical "genome" 
of Plato. These two “genomes”, as distinct, "uniform" and “stationary” signs of the ancient 
culture (Guizot), are potentiated by another pair of "genomes", this time belonging to the 
Middle Ages, namely (a) a sum of characteristics of the nomadic mentality and imaginary 
(barbarian — Crocker, Guizot) - dynamism, individualism, freedom and independence, and 
(b) the centripetal and all-encompassing energy of the Christian religion, with its central 
idea of tolerance. The second argument aims at redefining the image of progress, because 
each stylistic period after the Middle Ages - from the Renaissance up to Modernism, is 
nothing but an increasingly weaker and "cooled" form (Guénon and Martynov) of the 
primal (barbarian) evolutionary energy. This progress was in reality a progress of 
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dissipation, stemming from the clash between the two ancient "genomes" - the Pythagorean 
ontologism and the Platonic hermeneutics, both re-signified in terms of a continental- 
Christian, imperial culture, until the Renaissance, when preference was shifted to the 
weaker, Platonic option, with predictable consequences for the entire subsequent evolution 
not only of musical culture, but of European thinking in general. Progress in musical 
thinking and practices stemmed from the preference for an ever stronger discretionary 
individualism and conceptual complexity, to compensate for the (also progressive) 
dissipation of the spiritual "temperature". Musical postmodernism, viewed as a time of 
chaos, dissemination, fragmentation, deviation, loss and denial of all the strong cultural 
truths, is but a logical consequence of this spiral evolution, though not in the sense of the 
Hegelian spiral, but in that of the human DNA, with the two strands —- ancient and 
barbarian, each with two constituents, advancing towards progressive dispersion. 


Keywords: ancient-classical, barbarian-modern, Europeanity, discretionary individualism, 
uniqueness, conceptual complexity, progressive dissipation. 


If we were to capture the essence of the European musical culture in a 
single word, this word would be exclusivity. Apparently, a single word could 
hardly cover all the varied phenomena that constitute the musical thought and 
practices on the European continent, at least over more than eight centuries of 
professional musical culture. From the first composers like Léonin and Pérotin® 
(the School of Notre-Dame, the 12th-13th centuries) to the musical 
contemporaneity of the 21st century that we live in today — zweite Modernitit, 
according to German composer and musicologist Claus-Steffen Mahnkopf*, the 
meanings of the term exclusivity have been strenuously shaped, multiplied and 
amplified by ever new generations of artist-musicians. In the volume Histoire de la 
musique, Emile Vuillermoz? presents this “jam” in an explicitly ironic rhetorical 
style: 

- despite the obvious "superiority" of Léonin's organa over the "dullness" 
of the Gregorian chant, his ingenuity does not save him from being "pushed aside" 
by his student — Pérotin the Great (Pérotinus Magnus); 

- the "clumsiness" of the School of Notre Dame is "overcome" by Philippe 
de Vitry's Ars Nova and, later, by the lively art of Guillaume de Machaut; 

- the stereotypes of Ars Nova appear "obsolete" compared to the art of 
illustrious musicians like Ockeghem, Obrecht and Josquin des Prés; 


33 As they are viewed, for example, by Russian composer and musicologist Vladimir Martynov, in his 
analytical essay entitled The End of the Time of Composers (Konen spemenn koMrio3urropos), Russkii Puti, 
Moscow, 2002. 

34 Claus-Steffen Mahnkopf, Musical Modernity. From Classical Modernity up to the Second Modernity — 
Provisional Considerations, available at: http://www.searchnewmusic.org/Mahnkopf modernity.pdf 

35 Émile Vuillermoz, Histoire de la musique [History of Music], Librairie Arthéme Fayard, Paris, 1973. 
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- and the "embarrassing primitivism" of the first Franco-Flemish 
composers is surpassed, some hundred years later, by another representative of the 
same school - Orlando Lassus. 

This "competition" for a safe and comfortable exclusivity on the canonical 
lists continued with names like Palestrina, Monteverdi, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and lasted until the early 60s of the 20th century. It was only the emergence of the 
idea of postmodernism that saved the artistic-musical activities from this "race" 
(competition and trap alike) for prestige, primacy, supremacy and universality, by 
reconsidering the very idea of musical canon, along with the entire array of 
typologies of European musical thinking (in descending hierarchical order) - style, 
genre, form, tonal organization systems and the concept of musical sound. 

The "advancement" of the technical and expressive means through 
successive historical reformulations?6, the alternation of stylistic periods like the 
Middle Ages, Renaissance, Baroque, (Viennese) Classicism, Romanticism and 
Modernism, the focus on the idea of progress in art, and a firm anchor in a reality 
that can be defined as History, with a past, a present and implicitly a future, all 
these aspects of the European musical culture qualify it as a singular model among 
the traditions of musical thinking and practices across the world. A proper 
keyword for this state of things would be evolutionary dynamics, which by extension 
would also involve the idea and the persistence of the attitude of innovation”. 

When Russian researcher Valentina J. Konen speaks about the 
inconsistency of a Eurocentric attitude in contemporary musical culture, she also 
confirms the idea of uniqueness of the European musical culture, referring solely to 
the compositional output (art or school) of European tradition: "Until the 20th century, 


36 Events unfolded at an accelerated "pace", while the historical periods marking the evolution of 
compositional techniques followed the logic of temporal "compression": more than eight centuries of 
modal monody, three centuries of modal polyphony, followed by a century and a half of tonal- 
functional polyphony and (at first concurrently with the free polyphonic style, including the musical 
Baroque) three centuries of tonal-functional homophony, followed by the emergence of atonalism at the 
beginning of the 20th century and its subsequent stabilization as dodecaphonic, serial or bruitist 
techniques, and later by the electronic, stochastic, aleatory music etc. The same phenomenon of 
"compression" also touched the sequence of musical-stylistic periods, culminating with the polystylistics 
of Alfred Schnittke. 

? This "obsession" of the European musical thought with innovative reformulation finds a suitable 
analogy in the phenomenon of the Protestant Reform, where the term reform reflects the orientation of 
the European musical thought after 1600. A relevant example of the use of the term is the successive 
reforms of the opera genre — seconda prattica by Cl. Monteverdi, Querelle des Bouffons (1752-1754), Chr. 
W. Gluck (the war of the Gluckists and Piccinnists, 1774+) and the genre of the heroic tragedy, W. A. 
Mozart and the rise of the German national opera, or R. Wagner and the concept of musical drama or, 
more broadly, Gesamtkunstwerk. On the other hand, the Schoenbergian "reform" as a "tabula rasist" 
attitude towards the legacy of Romantic music bears a close analogy to Martin Luther's Reform, while 
the theoretical formulation and subsequently the practical application of atonalism (as a principle of 
sound organization and compositional technique) can be likened to the latter's gesture of nailing the 
Theses to the door of the Schlosskirche (Castle Church) in Wittenberg (October 31, 1517). 
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the problem of uniqueness of the European professional music was not even 
raised. Today, however, it is clear that no other culture has given rise to a similar 
art. Above all, it strikes by its universality. We do not know of another music 
school that, like the European one, has such a wide «supranational» influence, 
given that by evolving in the West alone, over approximately ten centuries*, it has 
spread its deep root outside Europe as well."*? 

The criteria of uniqueness and universality are justified by the outstanding 
consistency and exemplarity of the value of the model of the professional 
compositional art: “This extraordinary power of influence (of this tradition — O.G.) 
is due to the fact that at least during the last four or five centuries it witnessed the 
emergence of outstanding artistic values, expressing the highest achievements of 
the spiritual genius of mankind. The works of European classical music, with their 
spectacular wealth (of models - O.G.) in the sphere of imagery, embodied the most 
uplifting and generally valid ideas and feelings. [..] The professional school of 
composition of European tradition (our emphasis - O.G.) is closely linked to major 
authentic phenomena of world culture.” 

In the context of these ideas, a logical and legitimate question arises: what 
were the generic characters of a (musical) culture which enabled it to reach such a 
high level of exemplarity and, moreover, of universality? The answer comes in the 
form of the description of a set of parameters, of which the most important is the 
criterion of professionalism: "... this, in turn, is inseparable from a suite of characters 
that are typical for the European culture. Firstly, — there is the exclusively individual 
character of the work, secondly, — the deep connection with an almighty social 
institution or with a movement expressing a social idea, thirdly, — its (the criterion 
of professionalism) reliance on specific means of expression, filtered though a 
process of selection over several generations (of artists, musicians — O.G.), fourthly, — 
the transmissibility of certain forms of artistic thinking over several centuries."^ 
This time several keywords could be defined, all converging to the common 
denominator of individualism: subjectivity, voluntarism, humanism and personalism, 
the last being borrowed from the Russian philosopher Nicolai Berdiaiev. 

Thus, when it comes to the compositional output of European tradition, we 
must necessarily consider the keywords listed above, and maybe more: 

(a) evolutionary dynamism, implying a firm anchor in the historical 
consciousness, 


38 Here, the Russian researcher refers strictly to the period that demarcates the professional compositional 
art of European tradition — the 12th — 21st centuries. 

?? Valentina Konen, My3vikaavno-meopueckue sudo XX seka (x nocmauoeke npobaemvi) [The Musical 
Species of the 20th Century (Towards Formulating a Problem)], in Imiodv o sapyðexnoŭ aue, 
[Studies on Foreign Music] Muzika Publishing House, Moscow, 1975, p. 431. 

^ Ibidem, p. 433. 

41 Ibidem, p. 434. 
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(b) the innovative spirit and attitudes, implying, in turn, an attitude of 
exclusion on grounds of anachronism and value depletion, 

(c) a strong emphasis on the value of subjectivity, which assumes the 
universal exemplarity of a set of particular personal characters, 

(d) the existence of the concept and phenomenon of output as "product" of 
a personality of artistic genius, but also as a symbol of a historically specific state of 
the collective consciousness, 

(e) an exclusive emphasis on the notated character of the artistic works 
produced (work written by the composer), implying several possibilities: of 
conservation, transmission, learning by imitation, validation by canonization, 
successive reiterations through performance etc., 

(f) the formulation of a specific professionalism as an attribute of an 
institutional training, and 

(g) the unique character of the compositional output of European tradition, 
without analogy to any other major non-European traditions - Indian, Chinese, 
Japanese, or from other countries from Southeast Asia, Africa or the two Americas. 

Given this radical difference between the European path and all the other 
traditions, we should also note that the European music tradition is the only 
historical one, holding a parallel tradition with that of the musical thought and 
practices, namely (a) the chronological recording of outstanding events, (b) the 
establishment of certain temporal frameworks by means of representative names of 
artistic personalities and titles of works, and (c) the "segmentation" of the temporal flow 
into historical and stylistic periods, whose succession leads to the construction of 
History itself. 

Given this distinct mark of historicity of the European musical culture as 
opposed to the ahistorical nature of the other musical traditions of the world (listed 
above), several generative questions arise: (a) what was the pivotal reason for the 
European musical tradition to come out of the anonymity of ahistorical orality and 
accept the fall into History? (b) where could be identified and how could be 
described a possible (already historical) beginning of the European art music 
tradition? and (c) what would be the distinct, particular characters of this beginning 
or, perhaps, of several beginning, given the altogether unusual character of these 
over twenty-five centuries of European musical thought and practice? 

The origin of the European musical culture does not, apparently, raise any 
question. The cradle and source of the European musical thinking and practices 
could definitely be found in the classical Greek antiquity (around the 5th century 
B.C.), while its conceptual ideological “paternity” is righteously divided between 
Pythagoras, known for his acoustic-cosmographic ideas with mystical connotations, 
and Plato, whose musical ideas were reflected in the aesthetic discourses inserted 
in the philosophical text of his famous "Dialogues". 
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Such demarcation is first achieved through the geographical (and logical at 
a first glance) exclusion of the culture of Ancient Egypt — an African culture, or of 
several Asian cultures like the Sumerian, Hittite, Assyrian or Persian cultures. A 
culture called and identified as European could only emerge from an earlier 
civilization, more specifically from a continental European one, and not from an 
African or Asian one. This first, "geographical" hypothesis derives its basis not so 
much from the ancient Greek civilization (with its representative classical period — 
the 5th century B.C.), which was deprived of such spatial division, but rather from 
the imaginary of the ancient Rome, a Rome undergoing a time of decay and 
division into its three "cardinal" sub-spaces — Europe, Asia and Africa (the 5*^-6'h 
centuries A.D.). 

However, the regenerative verve of postmodernity raises almost 
imperatively the need for further differentiation, not only through the 
“mechanical” multiplication of arguments, but even through the amplification of 
the above context from within. The need for such clarification is all the more 
obvious as the image-idea of a single source-origin creates all sorts of legitimate 
doubts, based on the "partisan" purity of the option for a single original "point". 

In reality, the context of that period receives complete and impartial 
validation through the existence of at least two intercultural axes, like Greece- 
Egypt (Athens-Alexandria) or Greece-Israel (Athens-Jerusalem), as Andrei Cornea 
describes the latter in Scriere si oralitate in cultura anticá [Writing and Orality in the 
Ancient Culture]2. Thus, we could identify and admit a "genetic"-"genealogical" 
binomial achieved through the confluence of the Greek hymnal (and dithyrambic) 
and the Hebrew psalmodic (and scriptural), as two fundamental intonational codes, 
in an attempt to imagine a possible dawn of the European musical awareness. In 
this case, however, we should also include Africa (Egypt) and the Semitic Asia 
(Israel) in the equation of the European musical culture, because the geographical 
criterion of a single source proves to be insufficient, ineffectual, restrictive and 
equally exclusive, which contravenes the enlightening purpose of the present 
study. As regards, however, the Roman Empire, its cultural image is subdivided 
into several facets: 

a. the assimilation of the Greek intellectual (and musical) legacy as a 
superior and consistent cultural model, 

b. the gathering, under the same imperial-administrative "umbrella", of 
several traditions and cultures (including Egypt and Israel as imperial provinces), 
providing a space and a medium for the synthesis of a proto-Christian culture. 

c. serving as a model of "body" and "spirit" for the administrative and 
cultural construction of a barbarian medieval Europe. 


? Andrei Cornea, Scriere si oralitate in cultura antică [Writing and Orality in the Ancient Culture], 
Humanitas Publishing House, Bucharest, 2006. 
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We could also try a different approach, namely by searching for a point of 
origin with an absolute value. According to a widespread idea in many writings 
dealing with the history/histories of human society/societies, the beginnings of 
urban social existence, in its double sense of culture and civilization, should be 
sought in Sumer or, in any case, in the Asian-African space, or, more precisely, 
around the major rivers — the Nile, the Tigris and Euphrates. However, in a 
historical retrospect from the point of view of the musical postmodernism of the 
early 21st century, the construction of a cultural and hence musical "genealogy" 
would raise insurmountable difficulties, thereby preventing the formulation not 
only of a legitimizing image, but even of a minimally credible one. Trying to 
demonstrate even the slightest musical/cultural affinity between the Sumerian, 
Egyptian or Babylonian civilizations and the globalizing postmodernity appears to 
be at least absurd. 

We could adopt a historically reverse direction, or, in other words, a 
retrogressive direction, opposed to progressive advancement, along which we 
would reversely and gradually reduce the amount of accumulated alterity. But 
even if we went back to the early 20th century modernism and then to the musical 
Romanticism and Classicism of the early 19th century, and even to the Baroque, 
Renaissance and the Middle Ages (about a millennium and a half), the common 
musical "genomes" could hardly be noticed, perhaps due also to the fact that there 
is no or insufficient relevant evidence for an enlightening analysis. 

Such a dysfunctional, if not absurd combination, awakens the intuition of 
the existence of several possible source-origin models serving as interface, all 
interposed between the image of an absolute origin and the present. A second 
intuition would refer to the role of this array of historical-cultural interfaces, 
through which a necessary and logical accumulation of alterity would have been 
gradually and steadily achieved - intonational typologies, typologies of thought 
and practice, typologies of specific forms and genres, which would eventually have 
reached a form that could be recognized as the European musical culture, as 
understood in contemporary terms. A third intuition would refer to the typology 
and character shared by a possible source-origin and the present-day cultural- 
musical actuality, in terms of the collective imaginary, especially at the level of 
mentalities related to the representation of the self in relation to the other, to the 
group, to spatio-temporality and to reality in general. 

The biggest problem lies, however, in the eccentricity of postmodern 
mentality, i.e. in its refusal to relate to stable geographical referents, given that the 


2 Joseph Kerman, A Few Canonic Variations, in Robert von Hallberg (ed.), Canons, Chicago and London, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1983, p. 179: „In the absence of an internalized performance tradition, 
the interpretation of written records of Western music going back two hundred years is already 
equivocal, five hundred years highly speculative, and a thousand years in certain serious ways 
hopeless." 
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phenomenon of globalization itself undermines any attempt to identify such a 
referent. When key-expressions like trans-national, trans-cultural, fluidization, traffic 
or inter-continental are representative, the ever wider range of means of 
transportation, the less time spent in traffic and the advanced means of 
communication etc. all together relativize the once strong significance of 
geographical landmarks like cities, countries, and even continents. 

If we focus our attention on the word of interest in this text — Europe, and 
on its derivatives — European (musical culture) and Europeanity, we notice that the 
meaning of these three terms is entirely irrelevant in the context of international 
postmodernity and even in that of global postmodernity. In other words, for example, 
the European determinative could no longer be associated with the strong 
significance that it held until the early 20th century - its exclusive, universal, 
expansive and equally exemplary function as culture and civilization. Or, in the 
double title of this text, we use the terms European and Europeanity precisely in the 
strong sense of the term, which is also envisaged by Constantin Noica when he 
compares the East (Asian — Arab - Indian - Chinese) to the West (Western 
European)“. Or, by trying to identify a legitimate source-origin of the European 
musical culture, we definitely refer to a certain historical period in which the 
precise, distinct and firm geographical "delimitation" of a territory was 
straightforwardly linked to the image and process of identity formation of the 
individual and of the groups cohabiting within the territory that is delimited and 
thus identified by a significant word in this sense. 

The terms European (musical culture) and Europeanity, however, must be 
viewed from the perspective of at least two constituent and complementary 
meanings, which reinforce each other, in that: 

(a) if we can speak about an American postmodernism originating rather 
in the post-war industrial revival and with obvious consequences in architectural 
thinking, and thus about a non- or extra-European postmodernity, in the field of 
musical activities, the constitutive algorithm of this postmodernity follows the 
model of European music either through several stages of straightforward cultural 
exportation (starting in the 19th century, with the American period of Antonin 
Dvofák's career as composer, performer and teacher, and continuing in the 20'^ 
century, with composer Gustav Mahler's debut at the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York (January 1*, 1908) Edgard Varese's American period or with Arnold 
Schoenberg's arrival in the United States, as composer and teacher, or that of Sergei 
Rachmaninov, as performer and composer, etc.), or through the (compositional 
and interpretive) European (and not local, American) procedural canon adopted by 
the native American composers (although with an obvious experimentalist tinge — 


^ Constantin Noica, Modelul cultural European [The European Cultural Model], Bucharest, Humanitas 
Publishing House, 1993. 
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Charles Ives, Henry Cowell, Ruth Crawford Seeger or John Cage, Carl Ruggles, 
Harry Partch, Morton Feldman, Conlon Nancarrow, Elliott Carter or George 
Crumb). We are talking about multiple derivations of a European canon that was 
exported in its three forms and (implicitly) traditions of practice: teaching, 
interpretation and composition; 

(b) a second and more profound meaning refers to the origin of this 
Europeanity, in which we could identify a recognizable pattern of the European 
culture and civilization as it is defined, acknowledged and legitimized especially in 
the context of late postmodernity. 

(b.1.) A first criterion of differentiation is both historical and geopolitical, 
through the differentiation between the Western and Eastern cultural spaces. This 
difference acquires an essentially musical meaning in Émile Vuillermoz's book, 
Histoire de la musique: "Obeying this appetite for discovery, this thirst for novelty, 
this need for improvement that we have revealed, the two sides of the world 
looked for progress in opposite directions: while the West discovered the striking 
formula of the superposition of several sounds heard simultaneously, the East, 
faithful to the technique of the monody, asked its singers and instrumentalists to 
seek refinement of expression in the infinite subdivision of the interval. 

In the West, we construct solid blocks of music. After carving out 
geometrically, in large sections, like building stones, the seven degrees of the 
diatonic scale, we lined them up and placed them on top of each other according to 
cleverly worked out architectural laws which are called counterpoint and 
harmony. In this way, splendid edifices in sound are erected. 

In the East, no one dreamed of dividing sound into blocks; instead they 
refined it into a wire-thin thread. The sound is meticulously stretched out and 
delicately thinned so that the passage from one of the seven notes to its neighbour 
is as imperceptible as the transition between the seven colours of the rainbow. 
Instead of solidifying itself, music became an iridescent shimmer caressing the 
boundaries of the impalpable and of the imponderable. No standardised materials, 
no building of two, four, six or ten floors; rather a simple variegated silk thread, 
unfolding and undulating imperceptibly, but which in every tiniest portion evokes 
a world of feelings and sensations”. 


45 Emile Vuillermoz, op. cit., pp. 4-5: , Obéissant à cet appétit de découverte, à cette soif de nouveauté, à 
ce besoin de perfectionnement que nous avons signalés, les deux faces du monde cherchérent le progrés 
dans des voies opposées. Tandis que l'Occident découvrait la saisissante formule de la superposition de 
plusieurs sons entendus simultanément, l'Orient, fidéle a la technique de la monodie, demandait à ses 
chanteurs et à ses instrumentistes de chercher le raffinement de l'expression dans l'infinie subdivision 
de l'intervalle. A l'Ouest, on construisit de solides blocs de musique. Aprés avoir taillé, 
géométriquement, à larges pans, comme des moellons, les sept degrés de la gamme diatonique, on les 
aligna et on les empila les uns sur les autres d'aprés des lois architecturales savamment établies qui 
s'appelerent le contrepoint et l'harmonie. Et l'on éleva ainsi de splendides édifices sonores. 
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This comparative image clearly reveals the key difference between two 
models of approaching music itself: 

(1) the European concern for the open spaces of an exteriority that can be 
explored and populated through dynamic and expansive procedures of 
rapprochement and extension of a consciousness that scrutinizes the entire reality; 
the images of a perpetual Rabelaisian banquet, with the inherent Pantagruelic 
greed and insatiability ingesting and gobbling up peoples, cultures and whole 
continents, and, at the same time, the images of creation and ascension, as in the 
story of the Babel Tower, both being analogies of such a type of approach, 
culminating in the subordination of music to materiality; but also 

(2) the utterly transcendental delicacy and refinement of the Oriental 
thought, concerned with the immersion into another world, different from the 
objective and immediate reality of the senses, or, in a different representation, the 
religious, scholarly or musical mentality of the East, detached from this world in 
order to create other realities that are just as concrete and diverse as the original 
one, subjugating music to an image of the immaterial and ineffable, imposed as 
doctrine and dogma alike. 

The symmetry is of mirror type, while the procedures are heterogeneously 
divergent: 

(1) the European option for the use of sound as a building block or primary 
unit in the construction of grand polyphonic cathedrals — extroversion, and hence 
the option for performance, theatricality, and ultimately for visuality, providing 
comprehensibility and unconditional accessibility, which actually signifies the 
orientation towards the profane (from organum to masses, passions and oratorios) 
and the unequivocal option for an evolutionary attitude, or 

(2) the Eastern option for the image of the sound as a world and its 
defoliation to the depths of its acoustic consistency - introversion, enabling the 
development of a cult of the invisible, of the intangible and, eventually, by 
sustained occultation, the elaboration of a mysticism of sound and of musical 
practice as a ritual, reflecting a musical experience of the sacred (the Indian raga or 
the Arabic maqam) and the seemingly stagnant option for a non-evolutionary type 
of attitude. 


A l'Est, on ne songea pas à équarrir le son: on le tréfila. On s'appliqua minutieusement à l'étirer, à 
l'amenuiser avec une délicatesse extréme pour que le passage d'une des sept notes à sa voisine soit aussi 
insensible que les dégradés reliant entre elles les sept couleurs de l'arc-en-ciel. Au lieu de se solidifier, la 
musique devint une irisation et un chatoiement aux frontiéres de l'impalpable et de l'impondérable. Pas 
de matériaux standards, pas de constructions à deux, quatre, six ou dix étages: un simple fil de soie 
diapré qui se déroule et ondule imperceptiblement mais dont chaque millimètre s'imprègne d'un 
monde de sentiments et de sensations." 
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(b.2.) A second criterion, for a more subtle and major differentiation, 
would be the joining of the two Europes, i.e. the early Europe of the two high 
antiquities of Greece and Rome, and the first modern Europe in the proper sense of 
the word, namely that of the barbarian beginnings of the Middle Ages. And then, 
asking ourselves about the beginnings of a musical history in Europe, we will have 
to admit that, basically, we are dealing with two beginnings —- an ancient, 
polytheistic one, and a barbarian-monotheistic-Christian one. 

From a quite different perspective, the antiquity and barbarianism of the 
early Middle Ages can be aligned in slow regression from the palatial culture of the 
Creto-Minoan civilization, through the Greek polis and Roman metropolitan 
urbanity, to the generalized rurality of the barbarian culture, a slow descent that 
can be seen as an emergence from behind protective walls. Thus, in barbarianism 
we also find the explanation for diversity, for amalgamation and for the need for 
progress, transformation and expansive advancement, which, as a vehicle, reflects 
the very nomadic, exploratory and inquisitive nature of the barbarians, who did 
not live in towns surrounded by safe walls to protect themselves from external 
threats, when they themselves were the external, dynamic, impetuous and 
devastating threat, incessantly storming across a terrified continent of the 
antiquity. 

It is from this image that Richard L. Crocker starts, when, in the very first 
page of his monograph A History of Musical Style, he says: "The history of western 
music properly begins not with the Greeks or Romans but with the Franks (our 
emphasis — O. G.). These rough, vigorous tribes of redheaded warriors (as they are 
described) came down across the Rhine into what is now northern France and the 
Benelux region during the 200s and 300s. The Franks moved into a cultural space 
called Gallo-Roman, civilized for centuries under the Roman Empire, but now 
decaying within as fast as it was being infiltrated from without. At first it seemed 
as though the Frankish ascendancy was just another of the turbulent shifts in 
power as one tribe after another stormed across the remains of the Roman Empire. 
But the Franks stayed. They solidified their own position to the point where they 
themselves could afford to become civilized. Absorbing whatever elements of 
culture they encountered, they initiated a new phase of cultural synthesis. What 
made the Franks different from the other barbarians was not their great military 
aptitude but rather their even greater organizational ability. Rough and uncultured 
they had been, but they set up a culture that has lasted more than a thousand 
years." 46 

The same idea, but merging the barbarian beginnings and the present-day 
contemporaneity into a single image, is expressed by Brigitte Frangois-Sappey 
when she writes: "Europe or the kingdom of Charles', from Charles the Great's 


46 Richard L. Crocker, A History of Musical Style, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1966, p. 1. 
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premature dream to 3** millennium Europe, so much water under the bridge and 
so much music above... It is about these twelve hundred years, spanning between 
the Gregorian responsories and Boulez's Répons, about this music born between 
the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the Urals, that the question will ask"*. Then, 
as if not enough, she adds: "From the alliance of the religious and secular powers — 
initiated by Clovis and, for a while, accomplished by Charles the Great — Europe 
was born” 48. 

These ideas can certainly be negotiated and even contested in terms of the 
value and importance that the culture of antiquity had in the development of the 
European civilization, as presented by Arthur O. Lovejoy: “The most fundamental 
of the group of ideas of which we are to review the history appears first in Plato; 
and nearly all that follows might therefore serve as an illustration of a celebrated 
remark of Professor Whitehead's, that 'the safest general characterization of the 
European philosophical tradition is that it consists in a series of footnotes to 
Plato!” 9, 

But beyond the purely philosophical aspect, the whole legacy of Antiquity, 
and especially that of Greece, meant much more than the philosophy: “It was just 
in Greece that both developed, science and philosophy. The Greeks created 
mathematics, certainly referring the previous work of especially the Babylonians 
and Egyptians, as we know better today than before. But it was the Greeks who 
created Euclidean geometry, which is still taught in an almost unchanged form in 
the beginning levels of our secondary schools. They acquired, collected and passed 
on scientific knowledge in many other areas: medicine, astronomy and music.” 

Irrespective of these arguments, Richard L. Crocker's idea is as disturbing 
as it is surprisingly convincing, for it presents us with an unexpectedly new and 
plausible choice of our own cultural lineage, coming from the modernism of the 
barbarians rather than from the classicism of the ancients. Based on the idea that 
the same argument can be found in different sources, an additional set of meanings 
should occur. And, not surprisingly, such an argument is advanced by Romanian 
philosopher Constantin Noica: "However well we may know other cultures, we 
cannot determine the time of their birth. They do not seem to have emerged from a 


47 Brigitte Francois-Sappey, Histoire de la musique en Europe, Presses Universitaires de France, 1992, p. 3: 
“Europa vel regnum caroli’ du rêve prématuré de Charlemagne à l'Europe du III-e millénaire, combine d'eau a 
passé sous les ponts et de musique au-dessus... C'est de ces mille deux cents ans, allant des répons grégoriens à 
Répons de Boulez, de cette musique née entre l'Atlantique, la Méditerranée et l'Oural qu'il va étre question.” 

48 Francois-Sappey, op. cit., p. 7: „De l'alliance des pouvoirs religieux et laïque — engage par Clovis et, un temps, 
réalisée par Charlemagne — naquit l'Europe" . 

# Arthur O. Lovejoy, Marele lant al ființei. Istoria ideii de plenitudine de la Platon la Schelling [The Great 
Chain of Being. A History of the Idea of Plenitude from Plato to Schelling], Bucharest, Humanitas 
Publishing House, 1997, p. 27. 

50 Hans-Georg Gadamer, Elogiul teoriei. Moștenirea Europei [Praise of Theory. The Inheritance of Europe], 
Iasi, Polirom Publishing House, 1999, p. 125. 
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rupture, since they have slowly drifted away from nature, like an extension of it. 
Instead, the European culture was born from a categorical rupture: from nature in the 
first place, from the common-knowledge reason in the second, and from antiquity in 
the last (our emphasis — O.G.). It was born in the year 325 of our era, in Nicea."*!. 

Thus was born a new cultural history, different from that of the Antiquity, 
formulated in other terms, following a new set of definitions, concepts, attitudes 
and values: "From 313, the year of the Edict of Milan, which removed Christianity 
from the underground, to the beginning of the Protestant Reformation in 1520, 
from the fall of the Western Roman Empire in 476, as a result of the ‘barbarian’ 
invasions, to the fall of the Eastern Roman Empire in 1453, under the pressure of 
the Turks”®. 

But what is the difference between the ancient attitude and the barbarian 
one in terms of formulation, community organization and, in a broader sense, of 
type of civilization? Surprisingly, the answer comes from a 19th century thinker, 
no other than the French politician and historian Francois Guizot (1787-1874). 

In The History of Civilization in Europe, he clearly and deftly makes a series 
of assertions by which he separates Antiquity from the Middle Ages, though not 
by simply juxtaposing well-known images and truths, but by detailing the specific 
traits of each epoch, thus allowing the facile identification of the generative model 
of the spirit of 19th century Europe. 

We can start with the French historian's characterization of the Antiquity: 
“When we observe the civilizations which have preceded that of modern Europe, 
whether in Asia or elsewhere, including the Greek and Roman civilization, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the unity (our emphasis — O.G.) which prevails in 
them. They appear to have emanated from a single fact, from a single idea. It 
would seem as if society clung to an only principle (our emphasis — O.G.), which 
controled it and determined its institutions, manners, in a word, all its 
developments.” 53 

This type of civilization is characteristic of both Ancient Egypt and India, 
both dominated by the theocratic principle, while elsewhere, the society is the 
expression of the democratic principle — the Greek colonies on the coasts of Asia 
Minor, Syria, Ionia and Phoenicia. "Thus, when we survey the ancient civilizations, 
we find them all impressed with a singular character of unity in institutions, ideas, 
and manners; a single, or at least a very preponderating power, governs and 
decides every thing"*. But this unity entails a series of consequences, of which 


5! Constantin Noica, op. cit., p. 64. 

9 Francois-Sappey, op. cit., p. 13. 

5 Francois Guizot, Istoria civilizației in Europa. De la căderea imperiului roman pind la revoluția franceză 
[History of Civilization in Europe. From the Fall of the Roman Empire till the French Revolution], 
Bucharest, Humanitas Publishing House, 2000, p. 40. 

54 Francois Guizot, op. cit., p. 40. 
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Guizot points out two: simplicity and monotony. And even if in ancient Greece this 
unity determined, as the historian claims, "the simplicity of the social principle 
[which] drew forth a prodigiously rapid development (...) in other countries, in 
Egypt and India, for example, the uniformity of the civilizing principle had a 
different effect; society fell into a stationary state (our emphasis — O.G.). Simplicity 
produced monotony; the country was not destroyed; society continued to subsist; 
but motionless and frozen, as it were" .55 

By contrast, "it has been quite otherwise with the civilization of modern 
Europe. (...) it will immediately appear to you a varied, confused, and stormy scene 
(our emphasis — O.G.); all the forms and principles of social organization are there 
co-existent: spiritual and temporal powers, theocratic, monarchic, aristocratic, and 
democratic elements, all classes, and all the social arrangements, are mingled and 
pressing on each other; there are extreme degrees as to liberty, wealth, and 
influence. And these different powers are in a state of continual strife amongst 
themselves, without any one succeeding in stifling the others, and taking sole 
possession of society. In the olden times, all societies seem, at every great epoch, to 
have been cast in the same mould: it is sometimes pure monarchy, sometimes 
theocracy or democracy which prevails, but each completely lords it in its turn. 
Modern Europe presents examples of all the theories and systems of social organization 
(our emphasis — O.G.); pure or mixed monarchies, theocracies, republics, more or 
less aristocratic, exist there simultaneously, side by side; and notwithstanding their 
diversity, they have all certain resemblance, a certain family aspect, which is 
impossible to overlook."*6 

Thus, we can establish an opposition between the multiplicity of modern 
Europe and the unity and simplicity of the Asian-African and Greco-Roman 
Antiquity, or between dynamism and heterogeneity on the one hand, and stagnation 
and homogeneity on the other. Because, "whilst in the earlier civilizations the 
exclusive domination, or at least the excessive preponderance, of a single principle, 
of a single organization, was the cause of tyranny, the diversity of the elements of 
social order in modern Europe, and the impossibility that has been met with of any 
excluding another, have generated the liberty which reigns at present. Lacking the 
power to exterminate, the different principles have been fain to live together and to make 
amongst themselves a sort of forced compact (our emphasis - O.G.)"*7. 

In a final remark, the French historian refers to the universal character of 
the European civilization, whose objectivity is presented in an original way: 
"European civilization is, then, the image of the world: like the course of things in 
this world, it is neither narrow, nor exclusive, nor stationary (our emphasis — O.G.). 
For the first time, as I conceive, the character of speciality has disappeared from 


55 [bidem, p. 41. 
56 Ibidem, p. 42. 
57 Francois Guizot, op. cit., p. 43. 
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civilization: for the first time it has been developed with the variety, richness and 
activity of the great theatre of the universe." 58 

To conclude in the terms of the artistic canon in general, and of the musical 
one in particular, we wonder according to which option the present-day canonical 
model was formulated and adopted: 

(1) according to the transcendental model of the Greek Antiquity, where the 
product of the artistic techne (and not only) was legitimized through its faithfulness 
and assumed secondarity to the superior models of the transmundane truths (the 
Platonic prototypes), or 

(2) according to the model of the Roman Church's canon, conceived not out 
of concern for the preservation of certain (artistic, material, spiritual) values, but 
rather as a component of a more extended program to safeguard the Christian 
civilization during the turmoil of the successive barbarian invasions, and, in 
addition, with the implicit intention to organize, through uniformization or 
reduction to norm, rule or standard (all three coming from the Greek Kanon), the 
administrative and political chaos inherited by the rising Christian church from the 
decaying Roman Empire. 

This canon is, by definition, pragmatic, determined by the realities of the 
immediate existence and generated and organized in a way that would ensure its 
continuity. 

We can also think by reverse extrapolation, asking ourselves to which 
canonical typology the entire evolution of the European artistic and musical 
culture belongs. We then wonder whether the contemporary image of the canon 
might be the consequence of the option for a canonical conception of the Antiquity, 
a passive one by definition and, at the same time, obedient to an imaginary model, 
which in turn produces a powerless artist, with a predefined consciousness. We 
ask ourselves this question even despite the authority exerted by the Greek 
civilization as a Civilisation of the Canon. 

In a different perspective, the European civilization inherited the Antiquity 
only after re-discovering it during the times of the Renaissance, and after moving 
past the imaginary wall of the dark millennium, whose name derives from this role 
of middle ground between a golden age and its Revival, albeit in different terms. 
We could presume that the birth of the secular musical culture (opera and the 
accompanied monody) is a consequence of this rediscovery, by eluding the 
prescriptions of the church imposed as the standard, rule, norm or canon of all the 
aspects of social existence. 

But... A first idea is that the Renaissance was able to re-discover and thus 
re-invent Antiquity only with the help of the texts preserved by the clerical 
scholars of the Middle Ages (part of the texts being translations from Arabic), 


58 Ibidem, p. 44. 
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while the worship and fetishization of this freshly re-discovered or re-invented 
model by the intellectuals and artists of the Renaissance derived from education 
and was in strict compliance with the standards, rules and norms inherited from 
the Middle Ages, and assimilated in everyday thought and existence. 

The conclusion is obvious. We do not come so much from a 
"re-discovered" and "re-invented" past, but rather from one in which the concern 
for salvation through order and law, norms and regulations was able to define — 
through the efforts of Pope Gregory I ("the Great")? and, later, of Charles the 
Great — the identity of what is now known as the European idea, tradition and 
canon. 


*? Regarding the role of Pope Gregory I in the formulation/compilation of the canonical repertoire of the 
Roman liturgical chant known as Gregorian Chant/Gregorian song, we may add the remark made by 
musicologist Elena Maria Sorban from Cluj, in the book entitled Noi si istoria muzicii: permanente creative 
[The History of Music and Us: Creative Permanences], Eikon Publishing House, Cluj-Napoca, 2013, in 
the footnote reference on page 32, where several ideas draw our attention: 

(1) The name (Gregorian chant/song — O.G.) is unauthentic: ... ", because 

(2) ^... in the time of Charles the Great (who ruled between 768-814), reference was made, in 
order to impose a unitary liturgical repertoire, to the authority of Pope Gregory the Great (Sovereign 
Pontiff between 590-604), a period during which there was no musical notation (our emphasis — O.G.) 
and, 

(3) consequently, the melodic repertoire could not be systematized)." 

These two statements raise several logical and legitimate questions: 

(1) What else than collection, selection and repertoire systematization can be called the work 
of Pope Gregory I, which resulted, as is well known, in the appearance, already in his lifetime, of the 
official collection of chants of the Roman Church, known as Antiphonary? This fact was highly 
motivated by the use of antiphonal singing at the Schola Cantorum, organized by the same sovereign 
pontiff in Rome. The third argument in this series refers to the intention to disseminate this official 
collection of chants in order to standardize the liturgical chant throughout all the Christian European 
territories, so as to achieve the administrative unification and centralization thereof by eliminating the 
differences in chant and ritual. It is true that the process reached completion only during the 
Carolingian Renaissance; 

(2) The phrase "musical notation" may and does have several connotations. Firstly, by musical 
notation we generally understand the system used for the graphic/written (visual) recording of the 
music performed. Secondly, the phrase musical notation does not mean only linear notation (invented by 
Guido d'Arezzo — the 10*^-11^ centuries), which was a non-existent system during the pontificate of 
Gregory the Great. Thirdly, musical notation, as notation of practised music, had also been used by the 
ancient Egyptians and Greeks. This is about the difference between neumatic notation (post facta, a 
syntagmatic notation) and linear notation (res facta, a punctual-rhythmic notation on the staff). In other 
words, neumatic notation implies the exclusive graphicization of the intonation process (unquantifiable, 
non-discrete), whereas linear notation is (only) about the notation of pitch and duration (quantifiable, 
discrete); 

(3) This reveals Gregory the Great's intention to compile an official collection of chants of the 
Roman Catholic Church (which was a possible thing to do, given that (neumatic) musical notation 
already existed), as well as the emergence of a process of uniformization and standardisation. However, 
the process could be finalized only after the invention and establishment (during the Carolingian period) 
of a universal notation, by which the Gregorian standard could be instated as a canonical referent. 
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We notice the insistence for the new paradigm of a new Europeanity, 
marked above all by geopolitical reorientation, from the constant delimitation of 
the Mediterranean Sea as an imperial "internal sea", cultivated since the times of 
the Egyptian, Cretan and later Greek civilizations, to the shift from maritime to 
continental, during the Macedonian attempts and later during the expansion of the 
Roman empire. Essentially, however, this is about the centrality of the 
Mediterranean landmark with the adjoining colonized barbarian territories, though 
with no possibility of assimilation into a unitary and homogeneous state. What 
characterizes this first European model is the difference between the superior 
metropolitan citizen and the eccentric, peripheral and marginalized barbarian, 
locked within the constraints of an obvious inferiority. 

The difference, however, is made by the second model, that of a Europe 
that tolerates alterity, integrated into a common framework, homogenized at first 
within the limits of a unified Christian doctrine, and aiming to achieve continental 
expansion through the religious unification and homogenization of the 
populations under a consensually accepted and shared doctrine. The emergence of 
a new community conception can be seen in the sharing of a voluntarily accepted 
common norm. The chronology of the birth of this second European model is 
structured as a continuum, starting from the Edict of Milan (313) - the call for 
tolerance, to the Edict of Nicaea (325) - the formulation of faith, the fall of the 
Western Roman Empire (476), the liturgical reform by Pope Gregory I (540-604), 
and culminating with the educational reform implemented under the reign of 
Charles the Great (742-814). The European canon, in the proper and modern sense 
of the word, is a pragmatic canon, a canon of the problems of everyday life, of a 
raised awareness of the objective priorities, of which the first is transcending the 
differences and establishing a consensus, until eventually, the main concern falls 
on creating a homogenized unity, stability and, above all, continuity. 


Postlude... 


At a first glance, these two beginnings of the history of European music 
should make a very strong impression, mainly due to this spectacular 
accumulation of ancient Pythagorean mysticism (number-cosmos) and Platonic 
intellectualism (sensuality-morality), both boosted by the overflowing dynamism 
of the nomadic barbarians' imaginary during the early Middle Ages. This would 
be, however, a rather general approximation and therefore a quite irrelevant one. 
Increasing the resolution and making the necessary comparisons between the offer 
presented by each beginning and the current state of musical thinking and 
practices as a terminus point of an evolutionary track of over twenty-five centuries 
of musical culture, we can note and retain, as holders of a complete picture of the 
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history of European music, the specific nature of the choices that determined the 
further evolution of events. 

In the context of the contemporary culture — marked by concepts like the 
end of art (Arthur C. Danto), the death of the author, or the death of the work of art (in 
musical thought and practice — Cage), the end of history or the exit from history 
(Kojev, Foucault, Fukuyama), posthumanism (Sloterdijk)®, the death of God 
(Nietzsche), the dissolution of the ancient kosmos in favour of the infinite Universe 
(Koyre), the end of the Western world (Spengler), post-Marxism (Jameson), the 
“Gutenberg Galaxy” (Marshall McLuhan) and the possible end thereof (the digital 
era — Negroponte), postindustrialism and, thus, postmodernism (Lyotard) or the end of 
the time of composers (Martynov), we can ask ourselves as to what were, in fact, the 
pivotal choices made within each of the two beginnings, that have clearly 
determined the shape of today's contemporary musical culture, since the European 
musical culture has obviously preserved both “genomes”, ancient and medieval 
barbarian, which have determined its spectacular evolution. This is equally a 
matter of genealogy of the European musical culture, and of its phylogenesis. And the 
decisive keywords for the options taken could be two - on the one hand, 
Individualism and Reason, and on the other, History and Evolution, options that 
were ignored, omitted, (consciously or not) rejected, or simply unassumed by all 
the other musical cultures of humanity. 

A first possible beginning of the European music history — the Greek 
antiquity — provided at least two methodological models — (a) the numerical- 
cosmical, mystical synthesis of Pythagoras and (b) the discursive-conceptual, 
rational-philosophical synthesis of Plato. In other words, if for Pythagoras, music 
was organically linked to the metaphysics of an ordered and fascinating Cosmos, for 
Plato, music appeared more "temperate", "cool" or "mineralized" (according to 
René Guénon$!), in terms of its conceptual, philosophical discursivization. The 
mysticism of the revealed archetypes and the music as tool of cosmic (re)ordering 
turns into a philosophical "negotiation" for the consensual (dialogic) formulation 
of a music designed for the education of good citizens. 

Or, as Vladimir Martynov remarks, "... it should be noted that music has 
turned into a different subject. Losing its metaphysical nature, music, in fact, can 
no longer be related to arithmetic, geometry and astronomy as subjects of the 
harmony of cosmic order, and consequently it (music — O.G.) is attached to 


60 An explication of the problem of posthumanism in: Francesca Ferrando, Posthumanism, 
Transhumanism, Antihumanism, Metahumanism and New Materialisms. Differences and Relations, the Journal 
"Existenz", vol. 8, no. 2, fall 2013, available at: 
http://www.bu.edu/paideia/existenz/volumes/Vol.8-2Ferrando.pdf 

61 René Guénon, Domnia cantitütii si semnele vremurilor [The Reign of Quantity and the Signs of the 
Times], translation by Florin Miháescu and Dan Stanca, Humanitas Publishing House, 1995. 
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dialectics, rhetoric and grammar, as subjects dealing with the communication and 
expression of thought. [...] Music ceased to be conceived as an event of revelation 
of an archetypal structure, and was turned into a structure for the modelling of an 
event, which is characteristic rather of the Trivium subjects." 6 

The second beginning of European music, i.e. the Christian medieval one, 
reveals a new pair of possible options — (a) the maintenance and practice of an oral, 
anonymous culture, ahistorical and static in substance (at least until the invention of 
musical notation in a sense closer to the modern one - the 9t century) and (b) the 
gradual abandonment of this type of mentality, in favour of a rationalistic (1 think) 
and equally voluntaristic (I decide) personalism of the composer's figure (beginning 
with the 12 century) and of History as a new principle of chronological 
“mensuration” ("segmentation") of the lived, represented and imagined reality. 
From the homogeneity of an organic flow to the discrete discontinuity of a 
sequence of fragments. From the mythological discourse to the scientific-literary 
one, from oral to written, from ahistorical to History. The ordering principle no 
longer refers to the fascinated/fascinating numerality of an arithmetic-musical 
Cosmos (space-reality-archetype), but rather to a sum of consensual pragmatic 
assertions made in order to allow the formulation of a controllable (instrumental) 
temporality. 

To better understand the nature of the pivotal choices in the evolution of 
the European musical culture, we should change our perspective and imagine the 
two beginning models of musical culture — ancient and medieval -, as reflections of 
the archetypes of the imaginary, as they are referred to by Vladimir Martynov: 

(A) the Greek antiquity and the archetype of correlation with the Cosmos 
and 

(B) the Christian European Middle Ages and the archetype of correlation 
with Divinity. 

Both the voluntaristic rationalism, and the desire for History, as two final 
and irrevocable, albeit tardy acquisitions of the European culture, are considered 
and paradoxically represented as signs of an obvious progress, of an improving 
evolution, although both actually represent two forms of exhaustion of originally 
fecund and consistent principles. 


62 [n terms of historical evolution, these two models present themselves, albeit rather generally, as a 
sequence of the Pythagorean Middle Ages (in the field of theoretical thinking) and of the Platonic 
Renaissance, as a factor of transition from metaphysical to discursive, from the Gregorian monody to 
the homophony of the Florentine Camerata. Through the resignification of music from metaphysical to 
psychological, the natural order of things is reversed. 

63 Vladimir Martynov, op. cit., p. 45. 

9 “The transition from simplicity and integrity to complexity and multiplicity reveals a general decrease 
in energy and force, or the «cooling» and the «freezing» [...] All the more so as the early stages of the 
process of particularization, characterized by greater simplicity and integrity, are inaccessible to the 
understanding of the people from (chronologically — O.G.) later stages, characterized by complexity and 
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We can see, and there is enough evidence to prove, that, for example, in 
ancient thinking, philosophy was born through the rationalist reformulation of 
mythology$, science from philosophy, and the artistic activities from the 
(Shamanic and polytheistic) religious rituals. Progress is achieved through the 
fragmentation of integrity, but also through the censorship of the sacred 
correlative, which simultaneously signifies the loss of, or assumed departure from 
a set of archetypal models. 

This process also occurs in the culture of the Middle Ages. Divinity as a 
transcendental correlative substitutes the Cosmos of the ancient Greeks, 
engendering a set of (strong, powerful) discursive typologies as forms of human 
practice, by which the dominant correlative would be maintained active — the 
prayer, icon art, architecture and church chanting. However, "..icon art, 
architecture, and the system of church chanting were not arts, but ascetic 
subjects." In this latter case, too, the effects of the "cooling", "freezing", 
“mineralization”, lessening and fragmentation were implacable, with the only 
difference that this time the evolution of culture and mentalities shifted from the 
archetypal state of humble obedience to God, to the rational-volitional assumption of 
the power of self-determination beyond any metaphysics of an ordered and 
fascinating Cosmos, while also suppressing the metahistoricism of any form of 
correlation with Divinity. 

The existence of the two beginnings of the European musical culture is 
eventually revealed not in the image of the hyper potency exerted by the two 
models, ancient and medieval Christian, but instead the very need for such hyper 
potency reveals the fundamental weakness of the choices made for the progressive 
advancement towards an uncertain future. The appeal of the medieval and 
Renaissance intellectuals to the cultural (and musical, both theoretical and 
practical) legacy of antiquity should perhaps be understood rather as being 
determined by the weakening of faith and by the gradual transformation of the 
obedient humility into a discretionary autonomy of the individual self-banished from 
the Cosmos and bereaved of God. This is about the only choice left to the human 
individual, re-invented in terms of an anthropocentric bravado, after the failure of 
the religious ahistoricism — the invention of a rationalist-volitional historicity as a 
euphemism that is saving, legitimizing and universalist, though parasitical and 
sterile in its most inner core. 


multiplicity, because simplicity and integrity cannot be «contained» in complexity and multiplicity", 
Vladimir Martynov, op. cit., p. 94. 

6 See in this respect Jean-Pierre Vernant's book entitled Mit si gándire in Grecia Antica, Studii de psihologie 
istorici. [Myth and Thought Among the Greeks. Studies of Psychology History]. Meridiane Publishing 
House, Bucharest, 1995. 

66 Vladimir Martynov, Culture, Iconosphere and Divine Service Singing in Muscovite Rus’ (Kyaprypa, 
ukoHocdiepa n 6orocayxxe6noe nenne Mockonckoit Pycu), Progress-Tradition, Russkii Puti, Moscow, 
2000. 
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History is a discourse that involves the writing, re-writing and over- 
writing, and thus the possibility of reformulating the past from the point of view of 
the present”, with a view to creating a bearable future, no matter how many 
beginnings European culture had invented in order to assert its universality in a 
reasonably plausible way. 
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